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Against  the  settlement  of  international  proHems  and  the 
securing  of  permanent  peace  by  way  of  "  machinery  "  and 
"  orgamaaUoHy"  there  stand  complications  and  difficulties  that 
ffobtMy  are  insuperable.  It  seems  as  if  in  this  way  Naiuire 
itself  had  provided  for  the  necessity  of  a  deeper  solution — as  if 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  mankind  a  higher  purpose 
required  the  advent  of  righteousness ,  morality,  spirituality  in 
international  Ufe. 


INTERNATIONAL  MORALITY 

and  the 
SPIRITUALITY  OF  MAN 


One  God,  one  law,  one  demetU, 

And  one  far  off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 
TsHinrsoN.  In  Memoriam. 

"Indeed,  the  future  of  the  race  would  be  shrouded  for  us  in 

darkness  and  utter  gloom,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  us  to 
hope,  for  the  individual  and  for  society,  if  we  did  not  believe  with 
Leibnita  that  the  final  aim  of  life  is  the  completeness  and  the 
beauty  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  not  the  happiness  of  its  individ- 
ual constituents;  that  evil  in  the  last  analysis  is  a  servant  of  good 
and  an  integral  and  indispensable  part  in  the  Divine  order, " 
"The  Idea  of  Progress  from  Leibnitz  to  Goethe,** 

a  kctore  by  Ds*  Ktmo  Framocb 

Gentlsmen: 

When  I  had  the  honor  to  be  invited  to  address  the  Qergy 

Club  of  New  York  on  the  subject:  "Is  international  free-trade  an 
essential  of  permanent  peace?"  I  entertained  high  hopes  that 
at  this  present  date  the  question  wotdd  have  become  a  great 
actuality.  The  German  Reichstag's  resolutions  of  July  19th, 
1 91 7  included  a  sentence  whose  significant  importance  has  been 
overlooked  in  the  allied  countries,  viz.:  ''Only  an  economic  peace 
can  prepare  the  ground  for  the  friendly  c^sociation  of  the  peoples.** 
In  his  speech  on  the  8th  of  last  January,  President  Wilson  proposed 
as  the  third  of  his  fourteen  conditions  "  the  removal  so  far  as 
possible  of  all  economic  barriers,  and  an  equality  of  trade  conditions 
among  all  nations  consenting  to  peace  and  associating  them- 
selves for  its  maintenance."  A  few  weeks  ago  (beginning  of 
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Mareh  1918)  a  prominent  Gennaa,  Dr.  HelfiEeridi,  formerly 

Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  addressing  an  important  body  in 
Hamburg  made  this  declaration:  "The  peace  which  Germany 
needs  above  all  is  an  economic  peace.  .  .  We  will  meet  the  plan 
6t  economic  differentiation  with  a  demand  for  the  most  favoced 
nation  treatment,  the  plan  of  exclusion  with  a  demand  for  open- 
door  and  free  seas,  and  the  threat  of  blockade  of  raw  materials 
with  a  demand  for  delivCTy  of  raw  materials. "  Helfierich  added 
that  '^Germany  had  first  to  m.  this  peace,  if  it  must  be,"  a 
reprehensible  assertion,  for  he  knew  that  Garmany  could  get  tte 
economic  peace,  if  only  she  accepted  the  Wilsonian  program  of 
equality  of  fiffon^mK  rights  for  all  nations  as  the  basis  o£  a  league 
of  natioi^. 

Probably  there  existed  in  Gennany  a  strong  body  of  proponents 

of  further  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  Reichstag's  resolution 
and  President  Wilson's  third  condition.  But,  after  the  German 
politkal  and  diplamatic  "Russian  success"  (in  no  way  a  military 
achievement)  the  party  of  militarists  and  imperialists  needted  and 
desired  for  prestige  a  victory,  which,  they  supposed,  was  witiliin 
their  reach;  moreover,  the  industrials  and  agrarians  energetically 
and  crimiiuilly  dung  to  their  protectionist  errors  and  privi- 
leges ;  they  refused  freedom  or  even  xeciproctty  in  international 
economic  intercourse— hence  Helfferich's  "demands"  and  threats 
of  "winning"  an  "economic  peace."  And  so  the  great  offensive 
began  on  the  21st  of  March,  without  further  peace  pourparlers 

initiated  by  Germany. 

Nevertheless,  I  remain  fully  convinced  that  tihe  questkm 
of  the  "Pax  Economica "— the  international  free-trade  peace--will 
be  the  primary,  fundamental  issue  of  any  possible  settlement. 
In  his  lecent  ^>eech,  Qhanodlor  von  Hertling  declared  that  Ger- 
many is  at  war  (i)  for  her  territorial  integrity  and  (a)  for  freedom 
of  economic  development.  Yet  Hertling  and  other  leaders  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  persistently  refrain  from  admitting  that  we  will 
not  and  cannot  grant  them  the  "demanded"  world  freedom  of 
trade,  nor  evea  equality  of  trade  rights,  (still  less  economic 
and  political  leadership  in  East-Europe  and  Asia-Minor,)  without 
insisting  on  otir  Hberty  of  general  intercourse  everywhere.  This 
for  us  is  not  only  a  question  of  equality  of  economic  opportunities 
but  also  one  d  poUtical  security;  indeed  a  question  of  life  and 
death.  The  civilized  world  thos  appears  to  be  omafranted  with 
the  following  dilemma:  International  Free  Trade,  or  indefinite 
ccmtinuation  of  War,  with  all  the  consequences. 
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I 

My  preceding  remarks,  Gentlemen,  are  merely  intended  as  aa 
introduction  to  a  subject  which  appears  to  be  of  momentous 
future  import,  if  not  of  immediate  actuality.  But  when  I  accepted 
the  invitation  of  your  distinguished  secretary.  Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw, 
I  did  not  contemplate  dealing  wilh  the  free^xade  peace  <pi^on 
from  the  purely  economic  pmnt  of  view,  nor  from  a  pdutical 
standpoiat,  narrow  even  though  international.  I  valued  this 
tnvitatioo  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  considering  the 
questkm  from  a  philosophic  viewpoint,  indeed  for  endeavouring  to 

lift  it  to  a  plane  whkh  I  might  not  safdy  attempt  to  readi  in 
another  circle.  By  this  I  mean  that  I  hope  to  have  your  co-opaa- 
tion,  as  you  may  rely  on  my  best  will  and  effort  in  this  contribution 
to  the  sokitioii  ol  the  World's  prahtem.  You  will  thoroughly 
understand  and  sympathise  with  me  if  f  add  that  I  propose  to 
transform  the  question:  "Is  international  free-trade  an  essmtial 
of  pennanent  peace?"  into  this  question:  "Is  international 
morality  an  essential  of  pennanent  peace?  "  Indeed  my  lecture 
is  entitled:     International  Morality  and  the  SpirituaHty  of  Man." 

My  theoretical  point  m  the  matter  of  war  and  peace  is  that 
physical  struggle  for  life,  combat  for  svirvival  of  the  fittest,  is 
the  natural  law  of  beings  deprived  of  morals— but  that,  for  beings 
arrived  at  the  stage  of  morality^  the  natural  law  is  one  of  economic 

competition  under  a  regime  of  division  of  labor  and  exchange, 
in  view  of  extended  and  improved  mutual  service,  of  peaceable 
ODK)peratioa  and  <^  general  uplift.  Social  and  international 
Darwinism  is  a  true  interpretation  of  histoiy  only  in  so  far  as  and 
the  measure  in  which  mankind,  socially  and  internationally,  is 
deprived  of  adequate  morals.  "The  nonnal  accomplishment  of 
the  moral  progress  of  social  or  national  collectivities,  and  of  the 
intematioaal  commonwealth,  must  be  achieved  through  thought 
and  result  in  peace,  social  and  intemationaL  Failing  this,  the 
incoerdble  law  of  progress  will  impose  its  action  by  fOToe— in  wars 
and  fevcdutiras.  Conflict  between  men  in  view  of  victory  going 
to  the  strongest  (presumably  the  most  apt  and  "best")  is  the 
heroic,  primitive,  inferior  and  uncertain  means  of  humanity's 
progiessive  devekipment.  It  is  the  "amoral"  or  im-moral  means. 
But  co-operation  by  division  of  labor  and  exdiaage--permanent 
and  inescapable  testimony  to  human  solidarity,  first  and  eternal 
form  of  nmtaal  help,  and  necessary  condition  preliminary  to 
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altruism — is  the  superior  and  certam  means  of  a  dvilized  develop- 
ment of  mankind.    It  is  the  moral  means/'(') 

Permanent  international  harmony  and  peace  is  an  achieve- 
ment reserved,  and  a  reward  promised,  to  peoples  for  their  acces- 
sion to  the  stage  of  intemationsd  morality,  that  is  to  say,  of 
morality  in  their  relations.  No'  human  law,  no  human  force,  no 
peace-organization  or  machinery  whatever  can  take  the  place  of 
morality  in  international  relatiw^;  nor  can  law,  force,  organiza- 
tions create  international  morality.  This  is  dictated  to  men  by 
natural  ethical  laws.  Man's  duty  and  task  is  to  discover  the 
natural  and  divine  laws  of  ethics  in  order  to  apply  them  as  rules  of 
conduct  in  relations,  th^ef  ore  in  national  and  international  poUtics, 

Once  the  natural  ethical  data  of  international  conduct  are 
known  and  adopted,  men  will  gradually  find  it  possible  to  estab^ 
Ush  a  true  and  stable  international  law,  with  such  force  at  its 
service  as  would  be  necessary,  and  they  also  will  attain  to  any 
des^ble  intemati<»Eial  organization  and  ir^tutim. 

My  proposition  therefore  is  that  the  securing  of  peace  con- 
sists in  two  elemental  and  precedent  processes  (i)  the  theoretical 
determination  of  the  principles  of  international  morality  and  (2) 
the  practical  observance  of  these  principles  in  intamatic»al  life. 

II 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  extraordinary  fact, 
which  serves  sharply  to  characterize  the  materialism  or  the 

artificiality,  and  at  any  rate  the  superficiality  of  our  culture,  that 
this  statement — a  sort  of  axiom — which  I  have  not  ceased  to  put 
forward  since  the  very  first  months  of  the  war— has  scarcely  met 
anything  else  but  indifference  and  n^lect,  if  not  contempt,  on  the 
part  of  professors,  jurists,  writers,  clergymen,  statesn^ — and  also 
of  pacifists,  who,  though  they  may  be  the  best-meaning  people  on 
earth,  have  shown  themselves  genially  to  be  xsme  sentimental 
and  often  weak  minded  ideologists. 

For  many  years,  and  more  than  ever  during  three  years  past, 
we  have  heard  so-called  ^'leaders  of  thought,"  (taking  effects  for 
causes  and  thus  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse)  speak  of  disarma- 
ment and  freedom  of  the  seas  in  order  to  create  international 
security  ;  of  intemati<mal  tribunals  for  bringing  about  international 
harmony.  Many  insist  on  national  self-determination  for  securing 
peace  and  on  leagues  of  nations  to  ''enforce  peace."  There  are 
those  who  contemplate  the  miaintenance  of  peace  through  inter- 

'  From  "International  Morality  and  Exdiange/'  Second  part  of  ''Pto 

Economica"  (page  60). 
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natioiial  govenvaoits  or  ^'sopanatianal  oouscils,"  though  every 
body  flees  how  irtill  imperfect  are  national  govermnents,  how 

unsatisfactorily  and  tmsafely  they  work  in  spite  of  their  relative 
simplicity.  Some,  particularly  absurd,  are  concerned  (and  busy) 
with  vinidications  and  amdioratioos  of  the  ''laws  of  dviliaed 
warfoie/'  tteit  is  to  say,  of  the  ndes  d  ^lical  siaEUg^itar  and 
destruction.  Others,  better  inspired,  but,  nevertheless,  iBusioned, 
put  their  hopes  in  international  love  through  the  action  of  the 
churches,  forgetting  that  men  cannot  love  if  they  are  not  first 
jmty  006  to  aaotiier,  «id  that  tbe^  caanot  be  jasfc  if  thqr  do  n^ 
first  know  what  is  justice,  wkai  is  ^  maroUty. Amoii'g  respcmdble 
or  influential  men  and  leaders  of  the  world  nobody  has  been  heard 
speaking  of  the  nece^ty  of  introducing  truth  and  morals  in  the 
intefooafae  at  oatkiM,  morality  in  intematiooal  li&u  Sreodent 
Wilson,  however,  has  am  near  to  this  and  may  be  expected  to 
come  to  it. 

Such  a  failure  of  cultured  and  thinking  people  is  an  extraordin- 
ary iihniomenon;  it  will  not  escape  the  attention  andoommant  ol 
hsAme  inoralkts  and  historian  of  the  preset^  world  catadysm,  its 
causes  and  the  reasons  of  its  dturation.  Their  conclusion  will  be 
that  we  had  built  a  material  and  artificial  civilization  in  which  even 
those  whose  business  it  was  to  study,  to  embody  or  to  apply  law 
had  lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  founding  law  and  01^  on 
morality,  or  had  thought  that  morality  consists  in  instita^ 
tjons  and  "organizations." 

The  tragic  mistake  of  these  ^'responsible''  men  is  to  persist  in 
the  bdtief  and  to  insist  <m  the  cooteiita^ 
is  a  state  of  things  that  must  be  "organized''  and  ^'enforoed.'* 
No  one  among  them  yet  appears  to  realize  that  peace  can  only  be 
induced,"  called  into  being  through  natural  conditions  and 
preserved  through  adequate  means.  True  peaee  is  harmony. 
Be  it  social  or  intermttional  it  can  no  more  be  "organiaed"  and 
"enforced"  than  can  health  and  happiness.  These  all  are  con- 
sequences, that  follow  the  removal  of  causes  bom  of  ignorance, 
mhkkmsimfM^m^  Tb^  are  rewards 

tomanforhisknowle^andpraetioeofTltUTH,  t.e.  of  the  natural 
laws  controlling  human  life  and  progress.C^)    All  evil,  all  htunan 

*  Truth  is  the  conclusion  arising  from  observation  by  Man  of  the  phe- 
tUCTimm  of  Nature.  Such  are  physical  truths,  chemical  truths,  biological, 
^ffonomiff,  sodcdogical,  and  moral  truths.  Such  also  will  be  reUgious  truths 
when  meo  vesliase  that  "spirituality"  or  spiritualization  of  matter  is  a  natural 
phenomencm*  Tr^Ohs  mii  lam      to  b$/o$md  m  the  malme  of  tUrngStOmi 
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soflEeni^,  are  the  ootoome  of  stapidity  and  ^;iioranoe--tlie  teal 

''original  sin,"  for  humanity  has  originated,  men  are  bom,  in 
ignorance.  Goodness,  unless  enlightened,  is  valueless;  all  good, 
all  enjqymeat,  is  the  outcome  oi  intelUg^ce  and  knowledge,  the 
hiC^ert  of  ''virtues/'  ''I^soraaoe  is  the  cctrseof  God,  knowtedg^ 
^  the  wing  that  shall  bring  humanity  to  Heaven. "  In  this,  there 
is  an  understandable  transcendent  purpose.  But  there  fimctions  a 
just  law  of  human  sdidarity,  which  I  shall  presently  attempt  to 
interper^  caoql^  sosne  to  sulEer  from  stupidity  and  ^noranoe  of 
others,  and  sometimes  th^  latter  to  benefit  from  the  intdUg^nce 
and  knowledge  of  the  former. 

The  primary  condition  of  good,  joy,  harmony,  peace  in  hmnan 
fdatkmsy  is  thus  Bdm  to  be  knowledge  of  what  is  just,  equitable, 
iMmly  iluit  is  to  say,  kno^Hedge  of  the  natural  and  divine  lam 
of  ethical  conduct.  This  statement  brings  us  back  into  closer 
touch  with  oiur  subject;  for  we  have  said  that  the  primary 
problem  of  intescnational  peace  lies  in  the  determination  the 
jpnnciples  of  inteixiafeional  mofality. 

m 

This  problem  requires  tiiat  an  answer  be  first  givm  to  the 
general  question:  What  is  morality  in  intercourse?  A  satisfactory 

answer  would  be:  Morality  in  intercourse  is  the  observance  of 
such  rules  of  Truth  and  Justice  as  not  only  ensure  wder,  progress 
and  peace  in  human  sod^iesy  but  which  also  respond  to  human 
spiritual  Finalities.  But,  for  the  mom^t,  I  propose  this  mme 
concrete  definition:  Morality  is  the  law  of  human  relations;  it 
is  the  nattiral  and,  therrfore,  the  divine  law  of  conduct  in  con- 
iomiity  with  which  human  relations  will  devdop  and  increasingly 
advance  to  the  sati^ac^m  of  human  needs,  through  nmtual  service 
and  co-operation.  This,  I  beg  to  observe,  is  true  for  all  human 
needs,  up  to  the  highest,  the  spiritual. 

But  God  and  Nature  have  provided  Man  with  needs  that 
naust  first  be  satii^ed,  namely  food,  do^nng,  sheH;er,  (to  winch 
we  might  add  raw  materials  and  tools  necessary  for  production). 
These  economic  needs  of  man  are  his  vital  needs.  His  economic 
rights,  therefore,  are  his  primary  nattiral  rights.  His  economic 
relation  are,  if  not  hb  primary,  at  least  his  fundamratal  relations. 
By  the  nature  of  things,  expres^g  the  WiQ  of  God,  morality  in 
economic  relations  is  the  fimdamental  morality.  Mutual  service 
and  co-opecaticm  in  economic  matters  is  the  fundamental  natural 


and  divine  law  of  ethicSt  ensuring  satiB&ction  of  vital  and  fimda* 

mental  human  needs.  By  the  nature  of  things,  expressit^  the 
"Will  of  God,  international  morality  is  fimdamentally  morality 
in  international  economic  intercourse;  and  mutual  economic 
service  and  oxiperation  of  p&opk»  is  the  fundamental  ethical 
international  law. 

That  morality  in  relations  concerned  with  physical  needs,  or 
"economic  morality"  has  this  primary,  fimdamental  importance, 
is  a  statement  whkii  may  seem  prosaic  and  which,  in  a  less  en- 
light^ied  religious  dide,  would  evw  be  accused  qf  matmalirtac 
tendencies.  But  I  need  not  here  remark  that  a  fact  whidi  is 
observed  in  Nature,  which  exists  in  and  by  the  nature  of  things, 
is  a  preordained  fact,  responding  to  a  natural  and  superior  law, 
against  which  man's  wiH  cannot  prevail,  before  which  man  must 
bow,  and  to  which  he  must  conform  his  conceptions  and  his  rules 
ot  conduct. 

No  thinker  has  succeeded  better  than  your  stimulating  philoso* 
pber  and  poet  Emenon  in  blowing  the  inq^^ 
factor  and  issue  in  the  problems  of  human  life.  Allow  me  to  read 

this  passage  of  Emerson's  Journals,  which  I  reproduced  in  an 

article  on  "National  Self  Determination"  published  in  the  current 

issue  (April  1918)  of  the  North  -Anmicam  Reoiem: 

Trade  ^  always  in  the  worid,  and,  indeed,  to  judge  hastily,  we  mi^ 
wdl  deem  trade  to  have  been  the  purpose  for  wfaidii  the  wodA  was  created. 
It  is  the  cause,  the  support  and  the  object  of  all  government.  Withoat  it, 
men  would  roam  the  wilderness  alone,  and  never  meet  in  the  kind  conventions 
of  social  life.  Who  is  he  that  causes  this  busy  stir,  this  mighty  and  labowms 
accommodation  of  the  world  to  men's  wants?  Who  is  he  that  plants  care  like 
a  canker  at  men's  hearts,  and  furrows  their  brows  with  thrifty  calculations? 
that  makes  money  for  his  instrument,  and  therewith  sets  men's  passions  in 
ferment  and  their  faculties  in  action,  tmites  them  together  in  the  clamorous 
streets  and  arrays  them  against  each  other  in  war?  It  is  Trade — ^Trade, 
which  is  the  mover  of  the  nations  and  the  pillar  whereon  the  fortunes  of  life 
hang.  All  else  is  subordinate.  Tear  down,  if  you  will,  the  temples  of  Religion, 
the  museums  of  Art,  the  laboratories  of  Science,  the  libraries  of  Learning — 
and  the  regret  excited  among  mankind  would  be  cold,  alas!  and  faint; — a  few 
would  be  found,  a  few  enthusiasts  in  secret  places  to  mourn  over  their  ruins; — 
but  destroy  the  temples  of  Trade,  your  stores,  your  wharves  and  your  floating 
castles  on  the  deep;  restore  to  the  earth  the  silver  and  gold  which  was  dug 
out  thence  to  serve  his  purposes; — and  you  shall  hear  an  outcry  from  the  ends 
<rf  the  earth.  Society  would  stand  still,  and  men  return  howling  to  forests 
and  caves,  which  would  now  be  the  gtave,  as  they  were  oooe  the  cradle,  of 
the  human  race. 

This  pftftM^i  and  inordinate  success  by  which  this  institution  of  men 
wean  tiie  crown  over  all  others  is  necessary;  for  the  prosperity  of  trade  is 
bdBt  upoQ  Mm  mA  tiareesitieff  whic^  aoittidi  00  dietmctieB  among  mott; 
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wbkb  aII,-Hihe  Idgh  aad  btttiil>ie,  the  weak  und  strong  can  feel,  and  which 
OMBt  first  be  answered,  before  tile  iinpriscnmient  of  the  mind  can  be  broken 
aad  the  noble  and  delicate  thoughts  can  issue  out,  from  which  Art  and  Litera- 
ture sptiog.  The  most  enthoaastic  lAilospher  requires  to  be  fed  and  clothed 
b^ore  be  begins  his  anal^ns  of  nature,  and  scandal  has  called  poetry,  taste, 
tsoaginaliai  the  ermflowing  phantasms  of  a  high-fed  animal. 

I  assume  that  you  allow  that  the  economic  needs  of  man  are  his 
fundamental  needs,  his  economic  relations  his  fundamental  rela- 
tions, that  morality  in  economics,  or  "economic  morality'^  is  the 
fondamental  morality,  and  that  international  morality  therefore 
is  fundamentally  morality  in  international  economic  intercourse. 

IV 

Thus  -m  Hkeady  have  taken  two  warranted  conclusions  (i) 
Permanent  peace  must  be  based  on  international  morality  (2) 
Fundamental  international  morality  is  international  econosmc 
morality. 

The  questioQ  now  arising  is:  What  are  the  diatacteristics  of 
ttwraHty  in  international  economic  intercotirse?  What  is  inter- 
national economic  moralitv? 

If  it  is  true  that  economic  morality  is  the  natural  and  divine  law 
of  human  economic  interoourse,  «isuring  the  largest  possible 
satirfaction  of  human  economic  needs,  it  is  equally  admittedly 
iTue  that  morality  requires  this  largest  possible  satisfaction,  not 
for  the  few,  but  for  the  many,  and  indeed,  as  far  as  is  possible,  ios 
all  mankind.  From  this  it  follows  th&t  economu;  morality  is  one 
and  the  same  thing  as  justice,  equity,  equality  in  economic  rights 
assured  to  all  men.  Also  it  follows  that  international  economic 
morality  is  equity,  equality  in  economic  rights  for  all  nations. 

Now,  equity  and  equality  in  rights  can  be  attained  only  throu^ 
fiberty.  Attonpts  to  ensure  equity  and  equality  among  men 
through  human  made  laws,  organization,  machinery,  force  or 
treaties,  if  not  at  the  service  of  liberty,  are  condemned  to  failtire 
because  they  are  in  opposition  to  natural  law;  for,  natural  law  is 
the  law  of  natural  order,  whidi  is  and  can  be  nothing  else  than 
order  through  and  in  liberty.  If  liberty  were  not  synonymous  with 
equity  and  equality,  and  were  not  thus  the  natural  means  of 
progress  and  harmony,  there  could  be  no  natural  order,  and, 
ther^cme,  no  nattnal  law. 

But  there  is  a  natural  wder  and  law.  Stu-ely  this  is  nowhere 
written  in  nature;  the  "tabulae  naturae"  are  but  the  product  of 
Cicero's  eloquent  imagination.  Natural  laws  are  the  Goodusions 
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formed  by  man  from  his  observation  of  Nature's  facts  or  phenom- 
ena. Observing  physical,  chemical,  biologikad,  eoooomic,  soddo- 
gical  aad  moral  iMts,  he  disoofvas  that  tiiey  respond  to  an  onler 
(therefore  are  "pre-ordained  ") ;  he  expresses  this  order  in  formulas, 
which  are  what  he  calls  "natural  laws,"  and  which  all  are  divine 
laws,  the  living  and  ever  present  expression  of  a  superior  will  aad 
porpose.  Methodically  passing  from  the  study  of  the  physico- 
<^*w*^^^1  phenomena  to  that  of  the  biological,  man  sees,  or 
ought  to  have  seen  and  understood,  that  appearance  of  life  is 
coincident  and  concomitant  with  the  dawn  of  a  state  of  liberty  to. 
the  individual  celL  He  is  enabled  to  realise  that  fiberty  of  tba 
individual  (with  corresponding  responsibility)  is  the  principle  of 
progress  in  living  nature,  and  throughout  evolution  furnishes 
the  craft  and  lever  in  the  working  out  and  the  fulfilment  of  Nature's 
purpose.  Also  he  sees,  in  observing  the  pheaotnoaa  of  hnmaa  file, 
that  no  progress,  harmony,  order  and  peace  exist  where  despotism 
or  oppression  prevails,  but  that  they  do  exist  where  liberty  prevails, 
provided  it  is  true  liberty,  that  is  to  say  liberty  with  responsibility,, 
liberty  without  infringement  or  tutelage,  without  privitege,  fiberty 
in  equity  and  equafity  of  rights.  Ptogress  and  harmony  are  the 
result  of  natural  order  and  of  the  law  of  liberty,  which  are  divine 
order  and  law. 

Nattiral  law  and  restraint  of  liberty  are  coalradictory  tenm. 
Natural  law  and  fiberty  are  identical  conceptions.  Morality,  which 
is  the  natural  and  divine  law  of  human  relations,  is,  therefore, 
freedom  and  liberty  in  human  relations.  International  morality 
is  freedom  of  international  relations.  IntemationaU  economie 
moraUty  is  freedom  of  iatematiooal  eeoncmic  lelatiofis,  that  is  to 
my,  a  is  InittnaHomd  Free  Trade. 

V 

I  tiberefore  was  entitled  to  transform  the  question  proposed 
to  me:  Is  international  free-trade  necessary  for  permanent  peace? 
into  this  question:  Is  international  morality,  in  its  fundamental 
manifestation,  necessary  for  permanent  peace? 

Uwe  accept  as  truth  and  natural  law  tiie  result  of  common 
VetmM  expedence  which  is  that  justice,  equity,  equality  in 
rights  are  a  prerequisite  of  harmony  and  peace  among  men,  we 
are  entitled  also  to  conclude  that  International  Free  Trade, 
which  has  been  ^suomi  to  be  this  fundamental  international  mor^ 
ality,  is  the  essential,  basic  factor  of  permanent  peace. 
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Once  this  is  understood  and  recognized — but  never  before—^ 
and  once  international  free  trade  is  established,  at  least  in  prin- 
ciple, Lc*  rea^oized  as  the  necessary  ultimate  issue  among  nations, 
fhe  sense  of  justioe  being  fulfilled  and  satisfied  in  fundameatal, 
vital  matters,  an  atmosphere  of  international  good  will,  good  faith 
and  harmony  will  be  created,  and  gradually  all  needful  things  will 
bgf>ome  pomT>lp  in  the  sphere  of  international  organization  and 
machinery.  Biternational  law  will  be  provided  with  its  true, 
real,  material  and  necessary  moral  foundation.  Disarmament  on 
land  and  seas,  freedom  of  the  seas,  international  tribunals,  leagues 
of  nations,  international  force,  liberty  and  self-determination  of 
iMittiTiift^f^j  Open  and  honest  dipknoaqr  and  toreaties,  will  be 
possible  as  the  natural,  gradual  restdt  of  the  advmt  of  international 
morality,  ftmdamentally  represented  by  International  Free  Trade. 
Thus  and  then  Peace  can  be  and  will  be  permanent. 

Nem  b^0nf  I  repeat^  for  against  the  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lem d  permanent  peace  through  mtemational  institutkms,  sudi 
as  tribtmals  and  leagues  of  nations,  there  stand  extraordinary 
diflSculties  and  complications.  These  may  be  insuperable;  at 
any  rate,  if  such  institutions  are  to  be  established,  they  will 
requiie  the  extaeme  good  will  and  good  faiih  on  the  part  of  all 
nations.  And  such  good-will  and  good-faith  are  not  conoeivable» 
except  as  the  reward  of  Justice  and  Morality.' 

As  I  have  stated  it  in  the  article  of  the  North  American 
Review  befoce  xeEerred  to,  ''it  seems  as  if,  by  these  extraordinary 
complications  and  difficulties,  Nature  itself  had  inrovided  for 
the  necessity  of  a  solution  of  international  problems  deeper  or 
hi^er  than  "organizations"  and  machineries" — ^it  seems  as 
though  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  Earth's  peoples  a 
higher  purpose  had  required  tte  advent  of  i^t4WWimes8» 
morality,  spirituality  in  international  life. 

VI 

This  remark  carries  me  further  into  the  question  propounded 

by  me,  and  here  I  have  the  hope  and  need  of  your  eoHaboralion. 

I  indulge  the  thought  that  I  have  given  a  satisfactory  affirma- 
tive answer  to  the  question:  Is  International  Free  Trade  necea* 
sary  to  permanent  peace?  But  the  philosophic  mind  will  inquke 
why  in  the  nattire  things,  and  in  eoufonnity  with  the  superior 
purpose,  economic,  that  is  to  say,  material  and  physical  issues  have 
such  an  overwhelnaing  influence  on  the  fate  of  Mankind.  To  this 
Why?  I  shall  attenqpt  to  outline  a  pfovisioiial  eacplanation  and 
interpretation. 
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ff  po&tical  orgai^salion,  national  or  inteniatiooBl,  if  progress 

of  national  and  international  life,  if  advancement  of  civilization, 
must  be  based  on  justice  in  economic  relations,  equality  in  eco- 
noiBic  lights^  liberty  in  eoonomic  eKdiangp  and  co-operation,  it  is, 
I  suggest ,  because  tise  progress  and  adirauioe  of  humani  CQlleGtivities 
can  have  no  other  ultimate  finality  than  the  spiritual  development 
of  the  individual,  who,  by  God  and  Nature,  has  been  provided 
with  vital  physical  needs  of  which  the  just,  equitable  satis- 
factaoa  is  in^Msed  as  <2ie  primary  and  fundamental  natural  and 
divine  ethical  law.  In  other  words,  if  national  coltectivfties, 
international  commonwealths,  human  societies,  civilizations, 
respond  to  a  cause  and  an  end,  this  first  and  final  cause  can  ob- 
viously be  no  other  than  the  spirituality  of  man.  Now,  by  the 
nature  and  fOToe  of  things,  man  must  satisfy  his  eoonomic  needs 
before  he  can  expand  in  the  intellectual,  moral  and  finally"  in 
the  spiritual  spheres  of  activity.  Speaking  of  these  economic 
needs  ^nerson  asserts:  "these  desires  and  neoesaties  nnist  firat 
^  asnwered  before  the  tmimsmmient  of  Hie  mind  can  be  brxdoen 
and  the  noble  and  delicate  thought  can  issue  out,  from  which 
Art  and  literature  spring. "  The  Latin  said:  "  Primum  vivere, 
doiiide.plulosophari"  But  I  suggest  further  that  the  human 
sod,  or  ''^nrtt,"  cannot  foim  itself,  devdop,  ascend,  in  an 
tmsatisfactory  state  of  economic  activities,  rights  and  relations, 
that  is  to  say,  in  an  economic  status  where  production  and  dis- 
tribtttioa  of  wealth  do  not  afiord  to  the  individual  the  material 
basis  of  ISe,  wilJi  tiie  necessary  facility  and  consequent  letsure. 
Economic  equity  and  liberty,  which  is  economic  morality,  thus 
appears  to  be  in  the  realm  of  private,  social  and  international 
activities  and  relations,  the  fundamental  necessity  not  only  for 
any  lasting  adiieveiB^nt  but  also 

of  Man,  of  the  cause  and  end  of  hvunan  kind,  and  indeed,  for  the 

cause  of  the  universe — at  least  for 
the  part  that  humanity  holds  and  plays  in  the  universal  phenome- 
non, for  we  must  not  lose  ^ght  of  the  fact  that  beings  as  men 
or  analogous  to  men  probably  have  evolved  and  developed  out  of 
an  infinity  of  other  worids. 

If  it  were  shown  by  way  of  a  simple,  rational,  scientifically 
acceptable  hypothesis,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  formed  from, 
and  composed  of  spirituahsBed  matter  (and  this  necessarily  would 
mean  that  the  cause  and  end  of  the  Universe  is  the  spiritualization 
of  matter)  wcoild  not  the  provision  of  matter  to  Man«  i.e.  the 
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nInfiMtiofi  ot  fnmiaa  instcrial,  physical  iieeds,  appear  to  be 
iket  fundamental  prerequisite  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  final  caused 

VII 

The  Umvene  mam&sts  itaM  to  ua  io  the  fona  of  physioo* 
diemical,  biological,  economic,  sociological  or  political,  and  moral 
phenomena — all  developing  according  to  nattural  laws,  all  ''pre- 
ordained," all  responding  to  a  will,  to  a  piiipaae,  therefore  to 
an  end  or  finaUty.  '^One  God,  one  law,  one  etoment,  and  one  far 
off  divine  event,  to  whidi  the  whole  creation  moves."  Are  not 
these  phenomena,  in  the  very  succession  just  indicated,  the  series  of 
natural  transmutations  throu^  which  matter  passes  before  it  is 
anaoaptiUeolaoiiii^  latheapiritaal 
llbenoaieaoii  not  the  uKamale  natural  phenomenon?  In  the 
iMmed  succession  and  series,  what  is  the  role  or  function  of  eco- 
nomic activities? 

Gradually,  frcsm  im  Planet  (and  from  an  infinity  of  o^ar 
worlds)  beiaga  evolved  who  leacM  the  stage,  first  of  prodtiction, 
then  of  exchange  of  products;  thus,  naturally  succeeding  the 
physico-chemical  and  biological,  and  taking  their  rank  in  the 
series,  appeared  on  earth  the  economic  phenomena.  But  thase 
age  not  merely  the  prooesses  of  production,  distiibiitiosi  and  eon- 
stmtptiofi  ministering  to  human  physical  necessities;  economics  is 
something  more  than  rules  of  efficient  production :  even  something 
higher  than  those  of  equitable  distribution  of  wealth-^ihoiig^ 
in  the  afaaenoe  of  thia,  the  ^^eiesG^  et  amltiplicamiBi''  cannot 
find  its  beneficent  realisation.  The  laws  of  equitable  distribution 
and  consimiption  are  the  highest  that  have  been  formulated  by 
economists;  but  the  philosophic  mind  may  perceive  a  still  h^glm 
ecQQomic  fitnotion,  nani^ 

phenomena— division  of  labor  and  exdiange— ere  the  natural 

phenomena  through  which  man  gradually  lifted  himself  from  the 
state  of  aninaality  to  that  of  hunaanityi  ^^^a;q|P  ^  vn^?^\  aa4, 
spiritual  being— iMfmreil  a 

Scieniasts  who  combine  imdght  in  economics  with  some 
philosophic  disposition  of  mind  have  concluded  that  "man  is  a 
trading  animal"  We  say  in  French:  "Thomme  est  Tanimal  qui 
^change".  These  scientists  thus  mean  that  the  only  difference 
between  man  and  animal  is  that  the  fomier  exchanges,  and 
Hie  latter  does  not;  they  attach  to  this  result  of  their  observation 
a  materialistic  sense.  They  draw  from  it  a  materialistic  conclu- 
sion. The  observation,  so  far  as  it  goea,  is  oQEiect,  but  the  om^ 
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elusion  most  probably,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  shortsighted 
and  wrong.  Allow  me  to  read  here  a  passage  of  my  chapter  on 
''Economic  Justice''  in  the  part  ol  ''Pax  Economica"  ^ititled 
^'International  Morality  and  Exdiange:" 

"What  is  justice?  Justice  in  itself  is  considered  undefinable.  This,  we 
think,  is  because  its  definition  has  always  beea  acMight  iai  the  ideal  or  the 
abfittact.   Let  us  sedc  it  in  the  nature  of  things. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  first  in  ccmoeiving,  and  secondly  in  ^*»faifnf 
justice  in  its  essence,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  be^;in  bjr  inqmring  vfbaX  was  its  origin 
anumg  naen.  Now,  tbe  concepti<»i  of  Justice  cannot  have  entered  and  gtad* 
ually  taken  shape  an  tibe  htunan  brain  until  men  came  into  a  xdationdup 
oth^  than  that  of  fcrnx^— that  is  to  say,  until  the  dqiendrace  of  man  on  his 
fdOow  began  to  be  satisfied  by  ^udbangec^lid^  The  origin  of 

the  sentiment  and  ncKion  of  Ju^ce  in  human  intercourse  lies  in  the  natural 
and  divine  phenomenon  pf  division  of  labor  and  exchange  of  products  and 
services.  Justicewas  bom<rfthenece^tyof  evaluating  things  that  had  to  be 
more  or  tess  fiedy  exdianged  and  <^  accepting  their  approximate  equivalent. 
As  division  of  labw,  as  wdl  as  exchange  (tf  things  and  of  inteUectu^ 
services,  have  become  more  complex  and  free,  so  have  the  sentiment  and  con- 
ception of  Justice  been  developed,  perfected  and  raised.  Jtistic^  is  directly 
functional  to  freedom  of  labor  and  exchai^.  Natural  law  and  positive  morals 
have  as  origin  and  will  keep  as  fundamental  principle,  the  freedom  of  rendering 
mutual  services  by  labor  and  exchange. " 

If  the  natural  and  divine  phenomena  of  division  of  labor  and 

exchange  are  those  in  which  justice  among  men  originated,  they 
are,  in  the  named  succession  of  xiniversal  maoifestations — ^physico- 
ch^cal,  biological,  economic,  sodoli^ical,  nunal— the  primitive 
moral  manifestaticms;  for,  there  could  be  no  morality  on  earth 
before  justice  was  bom.  Division  of  labor  and  exchange  thus 
appear  to  have  been  the  primordial  natiiral  and  divine  phenomena 
of  morality  and  spirituality^  ie.  of  the  formatkai  of  the  jitunan 
8Dul|  or  Spirit* 

Do  not  misunderstand  me:  I  do  not  contend  that  man 
''spiritualizes  himself, "  or  develops  his  soul,  merely  by  production 
and  exchange;  but  that  these  economic  processes,  with  the  primor* 
dial  jtistice  which  they  imply,  and  with  the  moral  forces  to  wbkh 
they  thus  give  birth,  have  been  and  remain  the  necessary  primor- 
dial basic  activities  of  human  spirituality,  which  subsequently 
can  and  must  develop  itself  through  higher  aims  and  efforts. 

Now,  if  division  of  hbof  and  exchange  have  bad  and  ccmserve 
the  function  of  developing  new  and  higher  natural  moral  forces 
(capable  of  action  on  matter,  as  are  all  natural  forces)  through 
which  the  highly  evolved  matter  of  the  himian  brain  spiritualises'* 
and  beoosnes  soul  and  ''Sprit,"  these  natural  eccmomic  and 
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moral  manifestations  appear  to  be  the  primordial  and  basic 
phenomena  in  the  elaboration  of  the  cause  and  end  of  the  iiniverse, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  fdfiiment  of  the  SiipRaie  Poarpose. 

VIII 

FoET  Om  z^ecessaxy  elaboration  and  fulfilment  there  exists 
between  men  a  natural  bosid  ctf  nratual  respcnasibUity,  or  ''soli- 
darity." nmsf  acoompfi^  the  final  spirittud  canee  and 
superior  purpose,  which  is  the  ''raison  d'etre  "  of  htiman  activities, 
and,  indeed,  of  Mankind  itself.  Under  great  sanctions  and  heavy 
penalties,  th^  a3:e  oompelkd,  in  private,  social,  national  and 
intematknial  life,  to  entertam  ^  basic  moral  tdations,  tiiat 
by  the  nature  of  things  are  the  economic  relations  of  diviaon  of 
labor  and  exchange  of  services.   They  are  "compelled,"  we  sayj 
lor  in  the  absence  of  such  xelations  th^  could  be  no  material 
and  physical  weUare^  man  woold  soon  return  to  the  state  of  the 
cave  dweller,  he  would  in  both  senses  tetuni  to  "ananality  and, 
when  these  basic  economic  and  moral  relations  are  restricted, 
are  more  or  less  prevented  by  human  laws,  are  not  frecy  welfare  is 
hampered,  discord  and  strife  arise,  sevolutiofis  and  wars  break 
out.   Men  thus  fall  bade  tmder  the  laws  of  phyacal  struggle  for 
life  and  survival  of  the  strongest  (presumably  the  fittest  and 
"best")  which  is  the  regime  to  which  are  submitted  all  beings 
that,  having  no  direct  "final"  misaon,  are  "mm-moral";  or  that, 
contributing  and  ''coKq)erating'*  insufficiently  to  tiie  fulfilment  of 
universal  finality,  prove  themselves  to  be  inadequately  moral. 
Men  must  co-operate  economically  and  morally,  or  they  must 
fil^t.  ThQFevenmust"iffOgress,"orfight— thatistosay,  they 
must  tncTMse  their  eoonomie  and  moral  co-operation  and  all, 
together,  through  exchange  of  service,  or  mutual  help,  advance  in 
physical,  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  and  thus  accelerate  their 
cankibuUan  to  ike  universal  final  accomplishment.   Short  of  such 
^'progress^theywiUfightinrevohitaonorwar.  Out    the  fighting 
comes  a  change  of  general  conditions  of  economic,  social,  interna^ 
tional  life,  a  change  that  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  amelioration  of 
conditions  making  progress  more  normal,  permitting  a  more 
noimal  fulfihnent  of  indivi^ial  and  universal  finalities.  Failing 
tiiis  the  fighting  will  continue  or  lecommenoe:  Mm  mmU  &h 
operate  and  progress,  or  fight. 

Such  is,  I  think,  a  preliminary  explanation  and  interpretation 
of  ^idiat  we  can  economic  issues,  cooperation,  natural  soUdarity, 
progress,  morality,  spirituaHty,  and  finaUty.  They  are  eaqiresaons 

i6 


and  coaoeptions  without  meaning,  or  with  a  necessarily  obscuie 
meaning,  if  we  consider  human  phenomena  apart  finom  the  oi* 
sraible  of  natural  phenomena,  that  is  to  say,  apart  from  the 
whole  universe  and  the  Supreme  Purpose — a  ptupose  which  it  is 
our  duty  and  task  to  study  and  to  interpret.C) 

If  there  is  reason  and  truth  in  these  diverse  statements  th^ 
show  how  f ooli^  it  is  to  disregard  the  economic  fundamentals  of 
morality;  how  futile  to  hope  to  succeed  in  such  achievements  as 
the  buiMing  of  Temples  of  Peace  without  first  laying  their  eco- 
nomic moral  foundationfti 

IX 

Writers,  Jurists,  padfists,  statesmen,  prc^essors,  clergymen 
ought  to  have  a  knowledge  of  economics  or,  at  least,  of  elementary 
economic  principles;  for,  these  are  the  natural  ftmdamentals  of 
ethical  life  and  sound  poUtics.  Thus  they  would  realize  more 
clearly  and  more  eamestiy  tiiat  tiie  present  war  and  cataclysm 
has  its  ori^  and  deep  cause  in  an  axtifidal,  ut^ound  and  unjust, 
international  economic  policy.  Furthermore  they  would  under- 
stand  that  a  natural,  ethical  econonuc  organization  of  the  intema- 
tkmal  commonwealth  is  the  primary  neces^ty,  tiie  condition 
precedent,  to  a  satisfeu^tory  settlement  of  the  momentous  inoblem 
confronting  Mankind. — This  statement  without  losing  sight  of  the 
need  of  improving  the  internal  economic  policy  of  nations. 

Allow  me,  Gentlemen,  to  summarize  my  philosophy  of  the 
international  problem,  as  connected  witih  that  univereal  phe- 
nomena, and  to  conclude: 

Knowledge  of  economic  truth  and  practice  of  economic 
morality  are  the  ftmdaxnentals  of  societies  and  dvilizatioos  that 
would  ptogfxsss  and  last. 

No  human  acUevement,  no  sodety,  no  political  organization, 

national  or  international,  no  dvilization  can  prosper  and  endure 

in  which  the  material  progress  of  the  commtmity  is  not  balanced 

by  an  adequate  moral  and  spiritual  prepress  of  the  individual — 

that  is  to  say  by  the  developmmt  iA  the  prindple  and  '^germ" 

of  immortality  in  Man.    What  we  call  ''progress"  is  illusion, 

and  even  perdition,  if  unaccompanied  by,  if  not  identified  with 

devdopment  o£  the  htunan  soul  or  ^^Si^rit,"  with  accelera* 

O  Sudi  otiier  general  aad  abstract  notions  or  concepticms  as^'trath", 
**ja8tioe*\  "good",  can  have  no  dear  and  deGnite  meaning  unless  ccmsidered 
in  UMr  connection  with  tiie  fulfilment  of  the  final  cause;  for,  it  is  obvious 
that  everything  that  is  "true",  that  is  "just",  that  is  "good"  must  have  as 
its  goal  the  achievement  of  this  final  cause. 
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tion  in  the  process  of  spiritualkalion  of  matter  snd  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  final  cause  of  the  universe  or  supreme  purpose. 
Probably  this  war  marks  the  beginning  of  the  collapse  of  a  material, 
artificial,  unbalanced  cultiure  and  civilization  which  does  not 
respond  to  the  moral  and  ^[nritual  cause  and  end  of  the  phenomena 
of  Nature,  of  Mankind,  of  the  Universe.  It  signals  the  just 
conclusion  of  an  historical  period  in  which,  through  their  ap- 
pointed and  imappointed  leaders,  men  have  shown  themselves 
iziferior  to  their  <k8tiny  and  missioxi,  i.e.,  to  the  supreme  and 
tmiversal  divine  purpose.  "Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  art  found  wanting!"  Upon  the  ruins  of  otir  works  shall  in 
time  arise  a  new  culture  and  civilization  whose  success  and  dura- 
tion will  depend  on  the  equilibrium  and  the  adequacy  cME  its 
material,  intdlectual,  nooral  and  spiritual  activities  and  achieve- 

Intellectual  activities  and  moral  aspirations  and  efiEorts 
(among  which  are  the  political  activities  and  efforts)  are  natural 
phenomena  in  which  are  developed  superior  natural  forces,  which 
we  call  "mwal  forces,"  through  the  action  of  which  matter  is 
spiritualized,  the  soul  of  man  formed,  and  the  final  cause  of  the 
Universe  elaborated.  Spiritualized  matter,  or  "Spirit,"  is  thus 
the  result  of  a  metaphysical  and  meta-chemical  process  in  which 
Man  is  the  instrumentality — a  process  of  wldch  the  theory, 
reconciling  physics  and  metaphysics,  materialism  and  spiritualism, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  within  the  actual  reach  of  a  positivist  philosophy 
(here  outlined  in  a  broad  prdinoinary  sketch)  which  could  futdsh 
a  needed  sdentific  basis  to  Ctuistianity. 

Morality  in  relations  is  the  observance  of  such  rules  of  Truth 
and  Justice  as  not  only  ensvu-e  progress,  order  and  peace  in  human 
society,  but  which  also  respond  to  human  Finalities  that  at  least 
fonn  part  of  the  final  came  of  the  Univme.  Morality  in  the 
relations  of  man  with  man  is  the  necessary  starting  point  of 
spirituality — or  morality  of  Man  in  his  relations  with  God — ^a 
morality  whereby  man  may  become  one  with  God — ^indeed,  may 
''re-create"  God  from  ihe  Cosmos  or  Nature,  into  which  He  first 
transmuted  Himself  with  a  purpose  of  ultimate  Harmony  and 
Happiness,  through  Truth,  Justice  and  Love.  Morality,  in  the 
hypothesis  of  spiritualization  of  matter,  is  seen  to  be  the  way  and 
the  means  by  which  Mankind  noiakes  its  ccmlsibution  to  the  ful* 
fifanent  d  the  h^hest  and  most  universal,  as  well  as  the  most 
imperative  and  incoercible  necessity.  The  fatefulness  of  morality 
in  human  conduct  and  aSairs  is  inexorable. 
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^  Thus  we  understand  that  international  organizations,  insti- 
tutional mechanisms,  leagues,  and  other  international  ^'realities'' 
are  futile  and  "primitive"  processes,  and  why  Nature,  through 
complications  and  difficulties  in  these  material  undertakings, 
appears  to  insist  on  a  necessity  for  a  deeper,  higher  solution  of 
the  problem  of  peace  among  men— a  solution  through  righteous- 
ness, morality,  spirituality  in  international  fife. 

Thus,  also  are  explained  the  basic  moral  importance  of  all 
economic  issues,  the  natural  and  moral  necessity  of  economic 
division  of  labor,  exchange,  co-operation,  originai  and  fundamental 
natural  phenomena  of  any  human  dvilintion,  and  the  fotefuhiess 
in  international  relations  and  politics  of  libwty  or  restriction  in 
intanational  trade— a  fatefulness  demonstrated  by  the  immensity 
and  tragedy  of  the  present  world  events. 

Yet  throughout  its  career  Mankind  keeps  in  its  own  hands  its 
fate  and  the  possibilities  of  its  own  redemption  through  a  right  and 
comprehensive  interpretation  of  nattire's  phenomena;  for. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  wiudc 

Whose  body  Nature  is,  oMd  God  the  soul. 

Att  naktre  isbtUart^  unknown  to  thee, 

AU  chance,  direction  whick  thou  canst  not  see. 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood, 

AU  partial  evil,  umtersal  good. 

Indeed  we  could  accept  Pope's  conclusion:  "whatever  is, 
is  right"  if  we  adopted  (when  it  is  scientifically  expounded) 
Tennyson's  lofty  and  comprehensive  creed:  "One  God,  one  law, 
one  element,  and  one  far  oS  divine  event,  to  whidi  the  whole 
creation  moves. " 

H.L. 
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